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weeks following confinement, and that during absence 
for such a cause benefits for the full and healthy devel- 
opment of the woman and her child should be provided 
either out of public funds or by means of a system of 
insurance. In the important realm of night work for 
women, the Conference would have the nations put an 
end to it, whether it is done in public or in private in- 
dustrial undertakings. The opinion also is formally reg- 
istered that steps should be taken to protect women and 
children who labor from anthrax and from lead poison- 
ing. The nations were all advised to establish national 
health services, to be related with the International 
Labor Office, as a common guardian of their data. 
Broadly speaking, employment of children under four- 
teen years of age is condemned, save in undertakings 
where only members of the same family are employed; 
and persons under eighteen years of age, it is agreed, 
should not be employed at night, save those who work in 
the same family labor circle or who are employed in in- 
dustrial undertakings that by nature of the process em- 
ployed compel labor day and night. In the case of the 
latter sixteen is the age limit approved. 



WOMAN AND THE PEACE TREATY 

By REV. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 

An Address Given at the National Council of Women of 
the United States, St. Louis 

We call the attention of our readers to the importance of 
the National Council of Women of the United States, one of 
twenty-five such Councils across the world. It represents at 
least 10,000,000 women among its thirty national organiza- 
tions within this country. Its President is Mrs. Philip North 
Moore, of St. Louis. — The Editoes. 

In view of what the National and International Coun- 
cils of Women have already declared in respect to 
internationalism, we are not here holding a meeting to 
discuss a new question of the form of a proposed League 
of Nations ; we are here with a history. 

The National and International Councils of Women 
were born in 1888. The International Council held its 
first quinquennial session, in 1893, in Chicago; the sec- 
ond in London in 1899; the third in Paris in 1904; the 
fourth in Canada in 1909, and the fifth in Eome in 1914. 
We should have had a meeting in 1919, but circumstances 
which you all know have postponed it until September, 
1920, when it will be held in Christiania, Norway. 

At every session of the International Council resolu- 
tions in favor of international arrangements for the pre- 
vention of war have been passed and great meetings held 
in which the principles and methods by which to carry 
out these principles of internationalism were presented. 
The first committee which the International Council of 
Women formed was a Committee on Peace and Arbitra- 
tion. It was at first thought that the International and 
National Councils would meet only for purposes of con- 
ference, and that anything^that savored of propaganda 
should be shut out; but so eagerly insistent were the 
women of the world who came together at that great 
meeting in Chicago, held in connection with the World's 
Columbian Exposition, to express one great desire which 
they held in common, that a Committee on Peace and 



Arbitration was formed; and before the 1899 meeting 
was reached every one of the National Councils in mem- 
bership in the International had already established a 
Committee on Peace and Arbitration, as such committees 
were then universally called. 

When it was first proposed to have a Committee on 
Peace and Arbitration, a woman rose in the Interna- 
tional Council meeting and said: "Why have a Peace 
Committee, when the Constitution of the International 
Council of Women is in itself a peace document?" and 
quoted the Covenant of that body as follows : 

"We, women of all nations, sincerely believing the best 
good of humanity will be advanced by greater unity of 
thought, sympathy, and purpose, and that an organized 
movement of women will best conserve the highest good of 
the family and of the State, do hereby unite ourselves in a 
Federation of workers, to further the application of the 
Golden Bule to society, custom, and law." 

I once stood on the platform in a great meeting in 
New York City beside a man who said: "There is no 
need for peace societies, for the Christian Church is a 
Universal Peace Society." Yet, neither the preamble of 
the Constitution of the International Council of Women 
nor the profession of faith in a universal fatherhood and 
a universal brotherhood has kept us from war, and there- 
fore the International Council of Women was right in 
definitely pledging help to prevent war. 

In 1895, when the International Committee was ap- 
pointed, the fourteen nations then represented in the- 
Councils had each an important member on that Inter- 
national Committee. Such has been the custom ever 
since, and our own May Wright Sewall served with dis- 
tinguished ability and full consecration as the repre- 
sentative for many years of our own country on the In- 
ternational Committee, and then as International Com- 
mittee Chairman of Peace and Arbitration. 

In the agenda of the second quinquennial a very im- 
portant resolution was proposed and it was passed at the 
meeting, viz: 

"Resolved, That the International Council of Women do 
take steps in every country to further advance by every 
means in its power the movement toward international arbi- 
tration." 

The National Council of Women of the United States 
undertook a special work in connection with its own 
Committee on Peace and Arbitration the first year after 
the first Hague Conference was called. They set apart 
a day in May to come together to celebrate the coming 
of the nations together in a peace conference. This was 
the simple resolution passed in 1903 : 

"Whereas the Hague Conference of Peace and Arbitration 
convened on the 18th of May : Therefore 

"Resolved, That that day be universally conserved .as 
Peace and Arbitration Day." 

The first year over 390 meetings were held; the second 
year over 700 were held. I myself ceased to keep tab 
upon these meetings, but there were on one day at least 
over 3,500 reports that reached us of meetings held on 
this day to celebrate the establishment of the Peace Con- 
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ference. You say it was all in vain. It was not all in 
vain. It sowed the seeds, the harvest of which will be 
reaped later on. 

The resolutions that were passed at these different 
meetings each year were identical resolutions, and they 
were sent out from May Wright Sewall's study, and we 
all had the same resolutions presented at the same time 
all over the country. Some of us spoke at two or three 
meetings each day, but they were arranged so that there 
should be a great unanimity in the celebration. This is 
the resolution : 

"Resolved, That American women assembled on May 18, 
1903, for the purpose of considering the fruits of war and 
the fruits of peace, do solemnly pledge themselves to meet 
annually to hold a demonstration on behalf of peace and 
arbitration. They commit themselves to adopting as their 
own that ideal of loving brotherhood which can be realized 
only by the cessation of international hostilities. They re- 
pudiate war as a means of settling things ; they send greet- 
ings to the women of all other countries who this day may 
be assembled to attest similar convictions. They rejoice 
that women throughout the world are beginning to feel their 
responsibility for human conditions outside of the home as 
well as in its sacred walls." 

During this war, especially since the signing of the 
armistice, a great movement, said to represent in peti- 
tions hundreds of thousands of women, has been estab- 
lished in this country to protest against the horrible vio- 
lations and outrages of women in the recent war, and 
asking that measures be taken to personally punish per- 
sonal offenders. These women thought they were doing 
a new thing, but the International Council of "Women 
was more than a decade in advance of them. This Coun- 
cil sent to all the governments of the countries repre- 
sented in its constituent membership a demand that the 
special cruelties and outrages which women have always 
suffered in all wars should in some way be provided 
against, and that personal responsibility for such wrongs 
should be insisted upon. The present war has proved 
that the spirit that inflames men's passions in one direc- 
tion renders it extremely difficult for any law to prevent 
these special outrages upon women. 

In one of the International Councils the question of 
the Boer War came up, and that was as difficult to recon- 
cile with the Golden Rule as our recent war has been. 
It is very difficult to make our principles of religion 
work when we have a condition demanding wholesale 
slaughter. They somehow do not fit together, and so, at 
the last quinquennial in Rome, before this war began, 
there were rumors of war, and there was fear of war, and 
there was mutual suspicion between the nations, repre- 
sentatives of which were assembled in the Council. In- 
stead of the public meeting which had been planned, 
only small meetings were held, because those nearer the 
centers of government in Europe felt it inadvisable to 
have a great public demonstration for world peace. 

That meeting of the women at Rome was in May, 
1914, and you know how soon thereafter the storm broke. 

In 1907 the first great International Peace Congress 
was held in this country, in New York. It was the first 
International Peace Congress in which women were 
asked to take a special part, and I had the great honor 



of being chairman of the Woman's Committee, which 
had given to it one of the great mornings on that great 
occasion. At that time I asked Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
to report in print, because I wanted to put into the hands 
of every one present the record of what women had tried 
to do in this particular, and the addresses on that occa- 
sion were worthy of women and worthy of the theme. 

It was a fresh voice that was heard on that occasion, 
the voice of the reserve forces of humanity becoming 
articulate. 

The Committee on Peace and Arbitration of this Na- 
tional Council has been renamed the Committee on Per- 
manent Peace. It was suggested that it ought to be the 
Committee on Promotion of Peace, and some of us would 
like very much if it could be a Committee on League of 
Nations and Women's Share in its work; but we are here 
with a tale of attempts and beginnings only. 

This meeting has not been asked to put itself on record 
by any resolution concerning the proposed League of 
Nations which could be a divisive element in our mem- 
bership; but I venture the hope that every woman will 
go from here and study the Covenant and the Treaty. 
It was my privilege to conduct a number of classes of 
study last winter in New York, where men and women 
came together to wrestle with that great document, and 
it seemed to us that we could see how different interests 
had played against one another and how difficult it had 
been to get an agreement. There are things in the 
Treaty that, to my mind, are deplorable, and have clouded 
what might and should have come to us for decision as 
to the League itself. We have all wondered how any 
newborn League could carry some of the heavy burdens 
which would be placed upon it by the provisions of the 
J. r6sty» 

I wish to say here I hope that every woman in this 
Council will disassociate herself from the type of oppo- 
sition which the League is meeting in many quarters in 
our country. It is all right, if you believe so, to say that 
the Covenant is not good enough; but I beg you not to 
believe that it is too good, and not to take the ground of 
those who say that because it binds us in fellowship with 
all the nations of the world therefore we will not have it. 

My complaint of it is that the Treaty that accompa- 
nies the Covenant is not good enough; but I see no other 
way by which to begin to clarify and rectify the mistakes 
that have been made in the first flush of victory, and the 
first recoil from the dangers and difficulties of war, ex- 
cept to begin to try to live together. I once knew a man 
who was very slow. He had a very quick wife, and, of 
course, it is very difficult for a lightning express to ac- 
commodate itself to a freight train, so often there would 
be a great deal of, I will not say friction, but there would 
be some excited talk when the wife would try to get him 
to move faster. Once he said: "Why, don't be impa- 
tient; I am beginning to get ready to commence to go." 
It looks to me as if, at worst, the League of Nations was 
beginning to get ready to commence to go, and I think 
that through the proverbial quickness, I would not say 
impatience, of women we may make it go a little faster. 
At any rate, we must work with all our might, must we 
not, for some effective organization — the world to sub- 
stitute law for war and to build good-will into the fabric 
of the common life. 



